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THE CLAIMS 



CLASSICAL CULTURE. 



In urging the claims of Classical Culture upon 
the attention of American teachers and American 
schools, I do not propose to use the phrase Classi- 
cal Culture in its common, and perhaps I may say 
technical, acceptation. Or, in other words, I am 
not about to attempt a eulogium upon the lan- 
guages and literatures of ancient Greece and Rome. 
The Classics, properly so called, are not the exclu- 
sive productions of Grecian or Roman genius ; they 
are the natural products of the human mind, when- 
ever and wherever its powers have been stimulated 
to their highest and happiest development. The 
classics of Greece and Rome, which have received 
so large a portion of the attention of the civilized 
world, were formed upon the models of an earlier 
age. The spirit which they breathe is essentially 
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the spirit of enlightened man. Bnt it did not orig- 
inate with them. Three hundred years before Ho- 
mer lived, snblimer strains were struck firom " the 
harp the monarch minstrel swept," than were ever 
heard firom the Grecian Bhapsodists. Before Cad- 
mns had set foot on Greece, or Bomnlns and Bemns 
had been nursed on the banks of the Tiber, the 
great features of a truly Classical Literature had 
not only been traced, but invested with the highest 
elements of beauty and power. Nor has the cul- 
ture of which I speak been confined to the highest 
states of civilization. 

'^ Id climes beyond the solar road, 

Where shaggy forms o'er ice-bailt moantains roam. 

The muse has broke the twilight gloom 

To cheer the shivering native's dull abode. 

And oft beneath the od'rons shade 

Of Chili's boundless forests laid, 

She deigns to hear the savage youth repeat 

In loose numbers wildly sweet 

Their feather-cinctured chiefs and dusky loves ; 

Her track, where'er the goddess roves. 

Glory pursue, and gen'rous shame, 

The unconquerable mind, and freedom's holy flame." 

The primeval forests of Rhode Island resounded 
with an eloquence firom Philip of Mount Hope, 
which, under other circumstances, might have proved 
as classic as that which was thundered against 
Philip of Macedon. The story and speech of Lo- 
gan, the celebrated Mingo Chief, present to us all 
the elements of that heart-stirring eloquence which 
stayed for a time the declining fortunes of Grecian 
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and Roman liberty. In the rude war-songs which 
rung around the council-fires bf our American Abo- 
rigines, we see the germs of what, beneath more 
genial skies, and in more prolific soils, have ripened 
into rhapsodies and paeans which the world has not 
yet consented to let die. 

The purpose of these remarks is to illustrate the 
universal prevalence of what may be termed the 
Elements of a truly Classical Culture. The degree 
of maturity to which these elements have attained 
has depended, of course, upon all the contingencies 
of physical, mental, social, and political organiza- 
tion to which the human race in its ever-varying 
career has been subjected. Whenever the human 
mind has been wakened to a consciousness of its own 
strength; whenever it has summoned its highest 
energies to surmount opposing obstacles, to seek out 
new channels for action, and to resist oppression ; it 
has furnished the material for the orator, the histo- 
rian, and the poet, to transform into enduring mod- 
els of excellence and beauty. Or, to state the case 
somewhat figuratively, whenever the great depths of 
man's being have been broken up ; whenever the 
volcanoes of the soul have sent forth their hidden 
stores of passion, both good and evil, blessing, 
cheering and invigorating, or, it may be, desolating^ 
consuming and destroying, and seemingly threat- 
ening the very existence of the race, then have 
appeared, sooner or later, like the bow of heaven 
upon the retiring storm, those immortal works which 
genius has produced for the instruction of mankind. 
It is almost superfluous for me to mention as illus- 
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trations of this remark, the two great epics of anti- 
quity, and the work of the Father of History. The 
Hiad of Homer, the JSneid of Virgil, and the History 
of Herodotus, present to us only the different aspects 
of the first great conjflicts between Asiatic and Eu- 
ropean civilization. The narrative of Thucydides 
exhibits a subsequent scene in what may perhaps be 
termed the same great drama, when the west, trium- 
phant over the east, is rent asunder by internal dis- 
sensions, and the power which had twice rolled back 
the invading hosts of Persia, is, in turn, completely 
broken in the harbor of Syracuse. Our great En- 
glish epic bears upon it the most indubitable marks 
of the greatest convulsion that ever shook the En- 
glish mind. The overthrow of the rebel angels, 
in the Sixth Book of the Paradise Lost, is but an 
apotheosis, if I may so say, of one of those dreadful 
struggles in which the iron squadrons of Cromwell, 
charging in the name of the Most High God, had 
swept from the fields of Naseby and Worcester the 
last hopes of the Stuarts. 

The poem of Milton, appearing as it did just after 
the decline of the Puritan power in England, and 
coming, too, from the great champion of the party 
whose spirit it breathes, is a most remarkable sym- 
bol of the spirit of the age, — the most impressive 
lesson of all time perhaps, of what the human mind 
can do when it dares to burst the shackles of pre- 
scriptive bondage, and obey the laws which the 
Creator has given it. 

But the classical literature of mankind is not 
composed exclusively of Iliads and uEneids, nor has 
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itbeen written entirely by Shakspeares and Miltons. 
In our vernacular tongue, for example, we have 
some of the happiest, if not the highest, efforts of 
genius, in forms suited to every age and capacity. 
For, I think, we must denominate those works as 
truly classical, which, for successive generations, 
have had a controlling and elevating influence, both 
as respects style and sentiment, upon a nation's 
character. The range of classical reading in our 
own vernacular is sufficiently extended to meet the 
demands of all grades of our public schools. No 
child can be found in an American school-room so 
young as to be beneath the influence which may be 
derived from some of the great masters of language 
and thought. The child who is taught, and tauffht 
rightly^ a hymn of Mrs. Barbauld or Dr. Watts, 
becomes as really a classical scholar as he who has 
studied all the literature which was produced in 
the city of Minerva. Yes, gentlemen, the child of 
seven or ten years that can repeat understandingly 
the first of Watts's Moral Songs : — 

" I sing the almighty power of God 
Which made the mountains rise ; 
That spread the flowing seas abroad, 
And built the lofty skies," 

has already lisped in lofder strains than if he were 
able to declare all the terrible consequences of the 
wrath of Achilles, or the various fortunes of the 
hero who, as the victim of fate, first came to Italy 
and the Lavinian shores. 

I am quite conscious that in these remarks I am 
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indulging in what, perhaps, many will consider an 
unauthorized license, in speaking of Classical -Btud- 
ies as suited to the capacities of our lowest grades 
of schools. But, as I believe, I have Plato on my 
side, and as I suppose the culture of which I speak 
to be the peculiar property of no one dialect or lan- 
guage, but to be manifested in a greater or less 
degree in all " languages which Babel cleft the world 
into," I will venture to proceed to a more systematic 
discussion of my subject, premising only what 
all must, on a litUe reflection, regard as but a very 
simple postulate, and what I have already stated 
less concisely, that a Classical Literature is, to 
say the least, the heritage of the Englishman, the 
Frenchman, and the German, no less than it was 
of the Athenian, and the Roman ; and that the 
refinement and elevation of mind which result from 
classical study and classical training, may be shared 
by those to whom the letters of Cadmus and the 
arrow-headed characters of the Birs Nemroud, are 
alike barbarian and unintelligible. 

And, first of all, let me say that I by no means 
intend to speak lightly of the study of the Greek 
and Broman Classics. As a means of human cul- 
ture, taken in their due proportion, they must 
" stand acknowledged while the world shall stand," 
as among the most effectual instruments of human 
improvement We see in them, without doubt, 
the master-pieces of unaided human genius. But 
we honor them most when we give them their 
true position, and never do we so abuse them, as 
when we claim for them a position which they never 
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would have claimed for themselves, by holding them 
up as the ends, and not as the means, of our im- 
provement. The Classics were made for man, and 
not man for the Classics. 

I doubt if the history of the w^orld presents to us 
a more melancholy waste of talent, than is found in 
the exclusive devotion to classical studies which 
has prevailed in some nations and at some periods. 
Take, for example, the course which has been quite 
extensively pursued in the great public schools of 
England. The only parallel that occurs to me, is 
that of which we read in sacred history, of the Jews, 
and some of their barbarian neighbors, causing their 
children to pass through fire to Moloch. The con- 
sequences of this classical idolatry, it will readily 
occur to you, have been most disastrous to the very 
pursuits which it was intended to promote. The 
world is comparatively little indebted, for its present 
classical knowledge, to the universities and schools 
which have sprung up upon the princely founda- 
tions of Englishmen. In England, it is true, in 
the absence of anything better, they have furnished 
the means of education to the higher classes of 
society. And it must be confessed that they have 
not succeeded in spoiling all the minds which they 
have undertaken to cultivate, — that, in spite of a 
course of training, both obsolete and absurd, there 
have been found a stubborn strength and hardihood 
in the national character, which have not only with- 
stood the legitimate tendencies of the system, but 
have risen above it, in some instances, to a truly 
high and generous culture. 
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The classical education of England has not only 
been exclusive j but narrow ; it has not only neglected 
almost all other means of improvement, but has 
confined itself to those departments of classical 
study which have the least effect in enlarging and 
strengthening the mind. It has consisted in studying 
the literatures of two of the great nations of an- 
tiquity in their dead letter, and not in their living 
spirit, — in their syntactical and prosodial laws, and 
not as the exponents and representatives of two 
great experiments in human civilization. It Has, 
consequently, led to comparatively few philosophical 
results, as regards the laws of language ; and if, in 
the civil and political history of Greece and Rome, 
it has been attended with better results, they are due, 
not to the universities nor to the grammar schools, 
but to the fireedom and peculiar character of the 
British constitution. The truth of this view of 
English scholarship is seen, I think, by comparing 
it with the more liberal training in the German, 
and, to some extent, in the Scotch schools ; and 
still more clearly by comparing the results attained 
under the old regime of Winchester, Harrow, and 
Eton, with the vastly superior intellectual and 
moral vigor attained in the improved methods 
adopted at Rugby, and perhaps at some of the 
other English schools. In one of the testifnonials 
submitted to the trustees of Rugby school, previous 
to the appointment of Dr. Arnold to the mastership 
of that institution, it was predicted that, if elected 
to that office, he would change the character of edu- 
cation throughout the public schools of England. 
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This prophecy was destined to a certain, if not to a 
speedy, fulfilment. The reforms which he intro- 
duced at Rugby were radical, but not revolutionary ; 
thorough, but not subversive. Like his great Mas- 
ter, he felt that his mission was not to destroy^ but 
to fulfil. Accordingly, little, if any, less attention 
was bestowed upon Latin . and Greek, but that 
attention was directed to higher ends. Those lan- 
guages were studied by his pupils, not as the end 
of then: being, but as a means of their intellectual 
discipline and growth, — not as a collection of longs 
and shorts, of spondees and daqtyls, (though these 
matters were not overlooked,) but as revealing a 
deeper harmony than has ever found expression in the 
technicalities and conventionalities of versification, 
as exhibiting the peculiarities of the Greek and 
Roman mind, and at the same time those compre- 
hensive laws of mental and moral structure which 
unite the Briton and the Roman, the Greek and 
the barbarian, the bond and the free. Accordingly 
a strange activity was soon manifested in what, 
up to that time, had been considered the most 
Boeotian of the public schools. The universities 
were obliged to confess the wondrous change, 
and, while they reviled the man, were yet obliged 
to yield their highest honors to his scholars. 
And yet there were others of his contemporaries 
who were greatly his superiors as mere linguists, as 
merely classical scholars, in the common accepta- 
tion of the term. As a^ philologist, he ranks cer- 
tainly not in the first, perhaps not very high in the 
second class. But he possessed in himself, and im- 
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parted to others, something far higher than phi- 
lology alone can bestow. Hence, every section in 
Thucydides was made to teach, not Greek syntax 
merely, but some great lesson in moral and social phi- 
losophy. And hence, too, the fond enthusiasm with 
which he would cling to the stories of Cleobis and 
Bito, of Croesus and Solon, and to those other tales 
of simple moral beauty, which adorn the pages of 
the Father of History. And when these higher ele- 
ments failed him in an author, he felt that the classic 
element was gone. It was to him a classic no longer. 
Hence his earnest condemnation of the later Latin 
poets, and of the course of those who have intro- 
duced them into their classical curricula. Their in- 
spiration he regarded as drawn, not from Delphi and 
Parnassus, Apollo and the Muses, but from Bacchus 
and Venus. As the result of this reformation at 
Rugby, I have good authority for saying, that the 
pupils of Dr. Arnold are now the leading men in the 
cause of English educational reform. The same fea- 
tures characterized his religious instruction. In his 
sermons, he appears far less solicitous to secure the 
adhesion of his pupils to the- Thirty-nine Articles, 
than to implant in them the seeds of the Christian 
Kfe, — a thorough and sincere conviction of the great 
features of religious truth. There is a freshness and 
vigor in his presentation of the facts and principles 
of the Christian faith which show how far he prized 
a Christian life above a mere Christian profession ; 
and, while he maintained a steadfast loyalty and 
affection to the Church of England, cherished a 
still higher attachment to the church of Christ. 
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The Bible was, in fact, to him a classic. But it 
was a classic of deeper meaning and power in pro-- 
portion as he regarded it as the records of that wis- 
dom which spake as never man spake. 

I have thus glanced at some facts in the history 
of the public schools of England, as illustrating 
both the use and the abuse of classical study. It 
would be both useful and pertinent to my subject, 
did time permit, to illustrate the same principles 
from the history of education on the continent of 
Europe, to show how the same exclusiveness that 
we have noticed in England, at an earlier period, 
on the continent produced a similar reaction, giving 
rise to the controversies between the Philanthro- 
pists and the Humanists, which have continued 
even to our own time ; resulting in establishing the 
just claims of the Ancient Classics, and, at the same 
time, securing all the elements of a more liberal 
culture, and especially in establishing the claims of 
the Classics of the vernacular tongues to a prominent 
place in the continental courses of study. 

The claims of the Latin and Greek Classics are 
so far recognized in our American schools, as to 
demand, at the present time, no especial advocacy 
or defence. While, therefore, I am happy to feel 
that the claims of this department of Classical Cul- 
ture are so fully admitted, I may be permitted to 
express the conviction that there is still among us 
too much of the narrowness and exclusiveness 
which characterize the Epglish schools. When we 
speak of Classical Study in this country, we under- 
stand by it the study of Latin and Greek, and 
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Latin and Greek only. The scholar who has de- 
voted long months and years to the study of Chau- 
cer and Spenser, and Shakspeare and Milton, is 
hardly admitted within the pale of our classical 
communion. Nor is his standing in this respect 
improved if he has extended his acquaintance to 
Schiller and Goethe, to Racine and Moliere, to 
Camoens and Cervantes. It would, of course, be 
puerile to object to this use of the term classical as 
a mere technicality. So far it may be quite a jus- 
tifiable and convenient usage. But it is, I fear, too 
expressive of a principle not philosophical, and, 
consequently, having no foundation in the nature 
of things. My own position is simply this : That 
the scholar who has faithfully studied and imbibed 
the spirit of our own poets, orators, and historians, 
is a classical scholar in the proper and just sense 
of the term. If to his English Classics he can add 
the German, his view is, of course, greatly extended, 
and he becomes a better classical scholar ; and if to 
his German he can add the French, the Italian, and 
the Spanish, his range of classical scholarship is still 
wider, and his learning becomes more massive and 
profound. And if from the moderns he goes back 
to the ancients, and thus " traces the Muses upward 
to their spring," he is able to take in the whole com- 
pass of human thought and feeling, and to his view 
the cycle of humanity becomes complete. And it 
is precisely at this point, as it seems to me, that we 
are deficient, in our American schools. We spend 
long months, and years even, in acquainting our 
scholars with the treasures of Cicero and Demos- 
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thenes, and it is right. The path along which we 
conduct our youth may, in the language of Milton, be 
indeed " laborious and rugged in its first ascent, but 
else so smooth, so green, so full of goodly prospects 
and melodious sounds on every side that the 
harp of Orpheus were not more charming." But 
while we spend so much time to avail ourselves 
of the riches of the ancient world, why should we be 
so regardless of what our Burkes and our Erskines, 
our Websters and our Everetts, have given us in 
our own vigorous and racy English ? The English 
Classics, so far as my acquaintance extends, are, to 
a very limited extent, if at all, made a component 
part of the course of study in our American schools. 
We have insisted so much upon what is termed 
practical education, as really to lose sight of some 
of the most practical features of education. What 
is a practical education? I will not presume to 
give an authoritative definition. But let me in- 
quire, is it not too generally regarded as con- 
sisting in that discipline and culture which give 
man power over the material world ; which enable 
him to build railroads, and steamships, and tele- 
graphs ? Is it a less practical matter to gain do- 
minion over mind than over matter ? Are man's 
relations to the material world of greater impor- 
tance than to the spiritual? Does he claim a closer 
alliance, a more endearing relationship, to the dust 
from which he sprung, and to which he must soon 
return, than to the spiritual principle, in which he 
reflects the image of his Maker ? Leaving out of 
view entirely man's higher relations, and consider- 
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ing only his interests in the present life, do not our 
relations to each other .demand of us a close atten- 
tion to the laws of speech, by which alone we can 
gain influence and control over our fellow-men? I 
am quite conscious that English grammar occupies 
a prominent place in all our schools ; but it is En- 
glish grammar in its elementary, and, perhaps I may 
say, least practical form. The scholar is taught the 
elements of his native language, it is true, but is he 
also led to the contemplation of these elements as 
combined in the best forms which language, under 
the direction of genius, has been made to assume ? 
It is necessary, I grant, to insist upon a proper and 
thorough drill in the elementary forms of our lan- 
guage. But is it less necessary to lead the scholar 
to the best grammars which the language affords in 
the writings of our Shakspeares and Miltons, our 
Burkes and oar Websters ? 

What Archbishop Whately says of the science 
of logic, as related to the process of reasoning, 
is equally true of the science of Grammar, as re- 
lated to the ^vork of Composition. As the most per- 
fect mastery of the rules of logic can never make 
an able logician, so, also, the most thorough acquain- 
tance with the rules of grammar can do nothing 
towards making an able and vigorous writer. Ac- 
cordingly we find, both in the school-room and in 
the community, numberless instances in which the 
technical formularies of grammar have been fully 
mastered, without conferring upon their possessors 
any higher power than the ability to correct the 
mistakes of others. The process of "T^ar^fwg*," 
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which has been, and still is, so much insisted on in 
our schools, though very important and quite indis- 
pensable, even, when employed to a legitimate ex- 
tent, is oftentimes carried to an excess that becomes 
ludicrous and absurd. It sustains about the same 
relation to that command over language to which 
every teacher should direct his pupils, that lively ap- 
preciation of elegant and forcible expression, which it 
is the privilege of the teacher to impart, and of the 
scholar to acquire, that the work of morbid anatomy 
does to the creative arts of painting and sculpture. 
Some knowledge of anatomy is indispensable to the 
successful practice of the fine arts which I have just 
mentioned, but who would, therefore, recommend to 
the young artist to spend the greater part of his time 
in the charnel-house and dissecting-room ? Why 
should the scholar's time be wholly consumed in 
these elementary exercises upon detached portions 
of composition, the mere ^^ disjecta membra ^^ of 
language, when his' year^ and capacities fully en- 
title him to the privilege of advancing to higher and 
nobler employments. I am quite conscious that I 
am exposing myself in these remarks to the charge 
of a dreadful educational heresy, that the inference 
will be drawn from what I have said, that I am 
opposed secretly, if not openly, to the study of gram- 
mar, as ordinarily pursued in our schools. No such 
conclusion will be adopted by any one who can dis- 
tinguish between the use and the abuse of the 
studies to which I have referred. In our Pharisaic 
observance of our educational ritual, let us not for- 
get the weightier matters of our intellectual growth, 
3 
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and while we tithe our mint, and anise, and cumin, 
let us not neglect those higher objects which are essen- 
tial to a harmonious and thorough mental discipline. 
But we must not forget that there have existed 
whole generations of learned men who have acquired 
their power over language without the aid of tech- 
nical grammar. The time would fail me to speak 
of those whose names are well known to fame, on 
whose minds the light of a systematic grammar 
never dawned. What were the grammars of the 
great masters of expression ? To what did Plato 
and Thucydides and Herodotus and Xenophon 
and Aristotle repair, to obtain that mastery over 
their mother tongue, which has rendered their 
names immortal? Of whom did Cicero and CsBsar 
and Virgil and Ovid take their first lessons in that 
language into which they have breathed so lofty an 
inspiration? Caesar, it is true, wrote something 
which has been called a Latin Grammar, but it is 
very questionable whether we could learn as much 
Latin from it, even if it had come down to us, as 
we can from his Commentaries. They studied 
grammar, no doubt, but it was not grammar in the 
form of arbitrary rules. It was grammar as incor- 
porated in the works of their best writers and 
speakers. All our great modern Classics were pro- 
duced without the aid of grammars. At the begin- 
ning of this century, before the publication of Mur- 
ray's Grammar, the one in general use was " Lowth's 
Introduction." It is, as you well know, a small 
volume, but was, nevertheless, considered fully ade-? 
quate to the wants of the English student at that 
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time. Previous to the existence of this work, Dr. 
Johnson had prefixed to his Dictionary a brief Com- 
pendium of Grammar, which, as Dr. Lowth informs 
us, comprised in ten lines the whole subject of Syn- 
tax, and yet formed no part of the course of instruc- 
tion in those days. Dr. Lowth himself, Shakspeaxe, 
Milton, Dryden, Addison, Pope, Young, Thomson, 
Johnson, Burns, and others, whose works will perish 
only in the last great conflagration, acquired their 
knowledge of English, without the aid of English 
granmiar. 

The same has happened in France. Comeille, 
Moliere, Lafontaine, Pascal, Bossuet, Boileau, Ra- 
cine, wrote their works long before the publication 
of any regular French Grammar. Bembo was the 
first who laid down grammatical rules for the Italian 
language, two hundred years after Dante, Petrarch, 
and Boccaccio had given to the world their im- 
mortal works. The just inference firom these state- 
ments is, not that technical grammar is not useful, 
but that it is not everything ^ — not that it is not to 
be properly used in our schools, but that it ought not 
to exclude the thorough study of those authors from 
whose works its precepts are drawn. 

In advocating the practical advantages of this 
department of study, I do not claim for it the first, 
although I think it entitled to a very high rank. 
After a proper acquaintance with the fundamental 
branches of education, and a proper attention to 
those matters which concern one's particular call- 
ing, and which may hence be termed professional, 
what can be of greater practical utility to the 
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scholar, than a course of study which will acquaint 
him with the best thoughts of the best minds that 
have written for the instruction of the race ? What 
can conduce more to give the individual power over 
his own ihind, or better enable him to exercise influ- 
ence over the minds of others ? Language, I need 
not say, is the medium of thought, and he who has 
the most perfect command of language, is best able to 
give expression to the operations of his own mind, and 
to secure for them a favorable reception in the minds 
of others. But the happiest command of language 
cannot be obtained by the c^bservance of arbitrary 
rules. Nor is it, as some might maintain, exclu- 
sively the gift of nature. It must come, if it come 
at all, from the careful study of the great exemplars 
of expression, as they appear in the highest depart- 
ments of literary effort. 

But the practical tendency of the studies which 
I am advocating, is not merely a matter of theoreti- 
cal speculation. We are able, fortunately, to refer 
to experiments which have been conducted on a 
scale of great magnitude, and which have continued 
through centuries. The education of the ancient 
Athenians was very much of the character which I 
have endeavored to describe. The minds of their 
youth were formed by the most careful study of the 
classics of their mother tongue. This was quite a 
prominent part of their education. In Sparta, the 
great rival of Athens, the education was practical. 
Not practical, I grant, exactly in the modern sense, 
but still, as related to the civilization of the ancient 
wrold, it was really and truly practical. It did not 
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contemplate the improvement of man as man, — of 
man as a spiritual and thinking being, — but of man 
as a citizen, as a component part of the State. 
Hence their contempt for all those arts which con- 
stituted the true glory of Athens, and hence, too, 
their brevity of speech has become proverbial. 
And now let me ask, how do these two States 
stand in the general history of Greece. Athens, it 
is true, was obliged to submit to her haughty and 
imperious rival. But her intellectual supremacy 
still continued. The ascendency which she retained 
was really greater than that which she lost. But how 
fared it with Sparta, when she, in her turn, stood 
trembling before Epaminondas ? She flew for assist- 
ance to her former rival, and then sullenly retired from 
the history of the world, indebted to Athens for the 
place which she holds in the history of Greece. The 
very arts she so much affected to despise, are those 
alone by which she has been rescued from oblivion. 
The same truths will appear more clearly if we 
descend to individual cases. Mr. Grote, in his elab- 
orate history of Greece, has given us a fine parallel 
between the Spartan and Athenian character as 
exemplified in the conduct of the Greek captains 
who conducted the celebrated retreat of the " Ten 
Thousand." In this case, the Spartan and Athenian 
culture are brought mto comparison under circum- 
stances in the highest degree favorable for testing 
their superiority in the closest emergencies of prac- 
.tical life. Here are ten thousand men gathered 
from all the States of Greece, and marshalled under 
their respective captains, without supplies, without 
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guides, without a leader, and in the midst of a hostile 
country. There was Cheirisophus, who had been 
trained under the institutions of Lycurgus, who 
had passed through the severe ordeal of the nQvn- 
T»ia, and was a noble specimen of the Spartan 
soldier. There was Xenophon, the soldier of for- 
tune, the pupil of Socrates, the fellow-student of 
Plato, he had learned and recited, we may fancy, 
with that great philosopher, the verses of Homer and 
the poetry of iEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
he had listened, we know, to those harangues which 
had aroused the drooping spirits of his countrymen 
in a thirty years' war, and amidst the horrors of an 
all-consuming pestilence. Who was it, that, under 
these circumstances, was felt of one accord to be 
the presiding mind ? Who was it to whom Jupiter 
revealed himself in that prophetic dream? Who 
was it that, in all the exigencies of that protracted 
march, in advance or retreat, on mountain or plain, 
in heat or cold, in council or fight, by land or by 
sea, in diplomacy or strategy, was ever found equal 
to the necessities of the occasion ? Was it the pupU 
of Lycurgus or of Solon, the citizen or the man ? 
Who, that has traced the progress of the great expe- 
dition which Athens sent for the reduction of Syra- 
cuse, has not kindled with emotion at the glowing 
description which Thucydides gives us of the de- 
parture of that great armament from the PirsBus ? 
and, — after reading its subsequent history, and 
observing how enthusiasm degenerated into indif- 
ference, indifference into dread, and dread into de- 
spair, — has followed those cultivated, but mis- 
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guided Athenians, from that glorious midsummer's 
morn, the brightest that ever shone on the harbor of 
Athens, to that final death-struggle at the mouth 
of the greater harbor of Syracuse ; and thence 
through that dreadful retreat to the banks of the 
Asinarus, whose waters, while red with the blood 
of their expiring countrymen, they so greedily de- 
voured ; and then, after entrusting themselves to the 
mercy and honor of their enemies, has seen them 
consigned to a living grave in those terrible quarries 
on which Sicilian suns so " fiercely shed intolerable 
day ; " — who, I say, can refrain from a burst of rap- 
ture to see them rise superior to all their misfortunes, 
disarm Sicilian cruelty and Spartan perfidy, and, 
finally, emancipate themselves, not by corruptible 
things, as silver and gold, but by a few verses from 
their own poets* Nor should we forget that some 
credit is due to those Sicilian task-masters, whose 
souls were touched by the poetry of Euripides, and 
who felt that they could not hold in slavery the men 
whose minds had been refined and ennobled by the 
highest culture of Athens. And what must have been 
the emotions of Euripides himself, as the last remains 
of the best appointed land and naval force which 
Athens ever mustered, returned one by one, as Plu- 
tarch and Diodorus inform us, to acknowledge him 
as their deliverer! And so it was with Athens, 
throughout her history. Whenever her arms have 
failed, her classics have come to her rescue and 
extended her moral and intellectual empire, while 
her temples and her palaces have sunk beneath the 
ruthless hands of her barbarian invaders. 
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Again, it was practical education that filled the 
valley of the Nile and the banks of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, the valley of the Mississippi, and the 
plains of Central America, with those imposing 
monuments which serve to astonish, but do nothing 
towards instructing or benefiting, mankind. It was 
* practical education, shaped according to the temper 
of a despotic age — practical education eminently 
successful in overcoming the obstacles of merely in- 
ert matter, and rising in numerous instances even to 
a high degree of artistic skill — but yet it was mind 
simply in contact with matter ; it was not " spirit 
in mysterious contact with spirit, thought kindling 
itself at the fire of living thought," and producing 
those results which cannot die. Again, why is it 
that on the eastern shore of the Mediterranean Sea, 
between the Nile and the Euphrates, there has 
existed a people whose lineage may be traced by 
authentic records from the deluge to our own 
times ? Why is it that this people has preserved 
its nationality so distinct through all the mutations 
of time and race? What is the central force which 
binds the Israelite to his faith and to his ancestry, 
and which the persecutions of eighteen centuries 
have not been able to destroy ? I will not deny that 
there is something here of higher import than any 
classics possess ; that the same power which, in ages 
long gone by, appeared in the cloud by day and in 
the fire by night, is " present still, though now 
unseen," and guiding the destinies of this people. 
But go to the synagogue ; go and listen to the read- 
ing of a law, most simple and most perfect ; of a 
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history most fruitful in exciting incidents in bold and 
vigorous and decided character ; of a poetry most 
tender, touching and sublime ; of a philosophy the 
most conclusive, and, at the same time, the most 
simple, — go, I say, and listen to aU this, in the verna- 
cular Hebrew, and you will learn what instrumen- 
tality heaven has appointed as the visible symbol 
around which to gather the scattered tribes until 
their redemption shall appear. Here, as in the case 
of the Athenian people, we see an existence inde- 
pendent of the accidents of the material world, a na- 
tion whose practical talent has even become prover- 
bial, and who may, perhaps, now be said to hold in 
their hands the financial destinies of Europe. Do I 
then claim all this as the result of the study or diligent 
reading of their vernacular Classics ? By no means. 
I only mention this as an important element, as a 
heaven-appointed instrumentality, that may be most 
distinctly traced in the history of this people. 

But we shall be told that the true end of educa- 
tion is to discipline the mind, to accustom it to habits 
of patient thought. And this leads me to speak of 
the discipline which may be secured by the study 
of our English Classics, and which always must be 
secured whenever they are studied rightly. The 
Mathematics are regarded in our schools generally, 
as the great means of discipline. In most of our 
schools, I apprehend, from the time the scholars en- 
ter, until they complete their education, they are led 
through the mazes of Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry 
and Trigonometry. They read, in the meantime, 
a collection of extracts, varying in length from one 
4 
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to three or four pages. These extracts are taken 
from authors, whose names are placed at the com- 
mencement or at the close of the selections, and, 
in some instances, there is found a brief biogra- 
phical notice. They are all very beautiful, and 
they constitute the sum total of classical study 
which the majority of American youth pursue. 
They go forth to life, then, with their heads ftdl of 
units and tens, of x's and y's, of triangles and 
circles and polygons, and, it may be, even of ellip- 
ses, hyperbolas, and parabolas, of asymptotes, and 
of rectangular and oblique angular coordinates, and, 
I should not forget to add, some knowledge of bills 
receivable and bills payable, of day-books and 
ledgers. These young ladies and gentlemen are, 
we are told, thoroughly disciplined. They have 
acquired great mental power by the study of 
mathematics, and are well fitted for all the emer- 
gencies of life. That is, I suppose we must under- 
stand, for all the emergencies that can be expressed 
in equations of the first, or second, or in the simpler 
forms of the third degree, or for such as come under 
the theorems and problems of Euclid ; albeit, there 
may not arise a single case involving anything 
higher than the fundamental rules of Arithmetic. 
These young ladies and gentlemen soon find that 
they have to manage cases in which their formulae 
utterly fail them, if, indeed, they ever think of them. 
They are called to act upon other minds, when 
demonstration, if it convince, will fail to persuade ; 
and, more than this, they are called upon to fill a 
vacuity in their own minds, of which their educa- 
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tion has made them partially conscious, but has 
done nothing to satisfy, and the full extent of which 
they now begin to realize. They find themselves 
possessed of other faculties than mere reason. The 
imaguiation and taste, the whole world of passion, 
rise up and burst all the bulwarks of their mathe- 
matical logic away. Allow me here to fortify my 
position, by putting in the testimony delivered on 
this platform yesterday morning, by our great 
American Arnold, the Mend and worthy repre- 
sentative of his great English prototype. I am 
emboldened to do this in obedience to the principle 
which he yesterday laid down, of toMng' large spec- 
imens to illustrate the tendency of a general law. 
Dr. Wayland tells us, that he read again and again 
the extracts contained in Murray's English Reader, 
without deriving any idea whatever from them, with 
the exception of the narrative selections. No one 
who has been permitted to receive instruction in 
the Sabbath evening Bible-class of Brown Univer- 
sity, or in the exercises on Shakspeare in the senior 
recitation room, will question his present ability to 
appreciate and to impart classical culture of the 
highest order. Those before me who have enjoyed 
this high privilege, will feel their hearts swell with 
emotion as I recall to their minds those hours in 
which we drank in his instruction as he opened to 
us the ways of spiritual life. 

" Just precepts thus/rom great example given — 
We drew from him what he derived from heaven.*^ 

If a mind like his fails to derive any benefit from 
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these flowers of Parnassus, as they are sometimes 
termed, what can we expect from this course of 
instruction from the great bulk of American youth ? 
Judging from the a priori point of view, we 
might expect, what we actually find, an entire 
ignorance of English literature, and an entire ab- 
sence of that taste and refinement which it is the 
province of literary studies to impart Our scholars 
are told that they must avoid all cheap literature ; 
but they are utterly unable to distinguish the cheap 
from that which is truly valuable ; and in their eager 
craving after something, they endeavor to satisfy 
themselves with that which is the most exciting, and 
consequently the most corrupting. Utterly destitute 
of a correct taste, and wholly incapable of appre- 
ciating that which is truly classic, they turn to what 
has appropriately been termed the " Satanic litera- 
ture " of the age, which is usually found within yel- 
low bindings, with a large supply of illustrations in 
shocking taste, and in a still more shocking style of 
execution. The demand for this species of literature 
ought to surprise us into some degree of alarm. It 
ought to awaken the earnest inquiry, whether some- 
thing besides mathematical and scientific training is 
not needed in our schools ; whether the emotional 
elements of our natures do not require a degree of 
attention which they have hitherto failed to receive. 
Without reflection it might be said, that this 
course of classical study can make no pretensions 
to discipline, and that, at most, it can only be said 
to furnish a pleasant and profitable amusement. 
There would be some truth in this remark, if our 
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English classics were simply to be read, that is, to be 
cursorily passed over by a rapid enunciation of the 
words ; but the same remark would be still more 
true when applied to the same style of mathematical 
reading. Suppose you were to put into the hands of 
a class of suitable age one of Burke's speeches on 
American affairs, and that they be required to spend 
three or six months, as the case might require, in 
mastering the argument, in giving attention to all 
the properties of his rich and varied style, his chaste 
and yet brilliant rhetoric, in making out all his allu- 
sions, and in committing to memory and declaiming 
his best passages, would not this exercise call into 
action all the powers required in mathematical 
study, and, at the same time, awaken to a high 
degree of activity the taste, the imagination, and 
all those faculties which constitute our emotional 
nature? Or, suppose a play of Shakspeare to be 
studied in a similar way ; that the scholar's mind be 
held to the work until he sees the whole plot from 
the same point of view with the poet himself, how 
varied would be the faculties which would thus be 
called into exercise, to say nothing of the fund of col- 
lateral knowledge which would be secured, and the 
habit of careful investigation which would necessa- 
rily be acquired. Exercises of this nature may be 
made in the highest degree disciplinary ; and, as a 
course of mental ^mnastics, are in the highest de- 
gree salutary, inasmuch as they call into action more 
varied intellectual qualities than any mathematical 
exercise possibly can. Mathematical reasoning is not 
the reasoning of common life. The reasonings of 
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Burke, and the plots and characters of Shakspeare, 
do most intimately concern human nature in its 
most common and in its most striking manifesta- 
tions. 

But, it will be asked, where shall we find time for 
this course of classical study? Our schools are 
already crowded to excess with different branches, 
and we cannot find time for more. I answer, the 
time that is devoted to reading in all our schools is 
amply sufficient. Throw aside your reading-books 
and take our English authors, in their native integ- 
rity and unmutilated strength. How far must any 
collection of extracts fall in effect below the entire 
works from which they are taken. And how absurd, 
to expect a scholar to read an author intelligently 
and impressively, when, from the very nature of the 
case, he cannot understand him. Take, as an illus- 
tration, the " Village Clergyman " of Goldsmith. 
This striking portrait is found in many of our reading" 
books, and, by continual repetition and drilling, the 
scholar is galvanized into a kind of elocutionary 
pantomime which is dignified by the name of read- 
ing. But how little does he realize that in this 
description are embalnaed the choicest memories of 
a father, a brother, and an uncle, and that the poet 
himself undoubtedly is the original of the " ruined 
spendthrift now no longer proud," who " claimed 
kindred " at the hospitable fireside of the venerable 
clergyman, " and had his claims allowed " ; that 
the "broken soldier" is none other than the village 
schoolmaster, who had spent the best portion of his 
life in the wars on the continent, and had retired to 
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an obscure Irish village to win, in a " noisy narrow 
schoolroom," laurels which he had sought in vain on 
the fields of Blenheim, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet ; 
to find an immortality as the teacher of Goldsmith, 
which had been denied him as the quarter-master 
of Marlborough. If now the pupil were to com- 
mence the " Deserted Village " with a proper know- 
ledge of the author's checkered life, and imderstand 
as he proceeded that every scene described is no 
pifcture of the imagination, but an accurate painting 
from real life, that there is scarcely a line which 
does not embody some cherished recollection of 
childhood, that the "spreading tree," the "glassy 
brook," the solitary widow, the evening sounds — 

« The noisy geese that gabbled o'er the pool. 
The playful children just let loose from school, 
The watchdog's voice that bayed the whispering wind. 
And the load laugh that spoke the vacant mind " — 

are not creations of the fancy, but realities, — in 
short, if the pupil be made to see how this delight- 
ful poem grew out of the author's own life, he will 
be prepared to read with spirit and with the under- 
standing also. His reading will now no longer be 
cold and formal as superinduced upon him by an 
external force, but the outgushing of an inward 
sympathy and enthusiasm. 

It is no argument in favor of a collection of ex- 
tracts that they are the gems of their respective 
authors. On the contrary, this very circumstance 
constitutes a strong objection to the use of such 
reading-books. The force and beauty of every 
passage of connected discourse must depend very 
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much upon the context, and the instant you remove 
a beautiful passage from the connection in which 
the author has placed it, that moment its beauty 
is, in a great measure, destroyed, 

'* A perfect judge will read each work of wit 
In the same spirit which its author writ. 



In wit, as nature, what affects our hearts. 

Is not the exactness of peculiar parts. 

'Tis not a lip or eye we beauty call, 

But the joint force and Aill result of all. 

Thus when we yiew some well proportioned dome, 

The world's just wonder, and e'en thine, Borne ! 

No single parts unequally surprise. 

All comes united to the admiring eyes ; 

No monstrous height, or breadth, or length, appear, 

The whole at once is bold and regular." 

You might as well gather a few fragments from 
the broken columns and falling frieze of the Acropo- 
lis, and from them expect to give your scholars an 
idea of the Parthenon ; you might as well visit 
Niagara, and having filled your smelling bottles in 
the falling floods, come home and pour out their 
contents before your pupils, and then expect them 
to comprehend all the grandeur and sublimity of 
that great miracle of Nature, as to expect from these 
disconnected fragments to impart any just idea of 
the great works from which they are taken, or to 
enkindle any enthusiasm in the minds of the young 
in prosecuting the study of English literature. We 
have all heard of the man who carried about a 
brick as a specimen of the house which he wished 
to sell, and we see the counterpart of his folly in 
those gentlemen who think with the scissors or 
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shears to e^ttract the sotd and life-blood of our liter- 
ature* 

The evening and morning hymns of Adam and 
Eve are fiequently met with in om^ reading-books. 
And it is impossible to deny that, apart from their 
connection in the " Paradise Lost," they possess sur- 
passing beauty and power. But who, that has read 
these hymns in the Connection in which Milton has 
placed them, has not felt how much of their unpar- 
alleled impressiveness is derived from the context — 
the description of the garden, that " paradise of 
God," that " heaven on earth ; " the harmless tenants 
of those spacious fields, as yet unsoiled by sin ; those 
" crisped brooks," 

<• Rolling on orient pearl and sands of gold. 
With mazy error under pendant shades/' 

" visiting each plant," and feeding " flowers worthy 
of paradise;" 

" urs, Temal airs 
Breathing the smell of field and groTe, attune 
The trembling leaves, while uniyersal Pan 
Knit with Graces and the Hours in danoCi 
Leads on the eternal spring " — 

"all kind 

Of living creatures new to sight and strange ; '* 

those beings of 

*' fiur nobler shape, erect and tall, 
GodUke erect with native honor clad — " 

and then remember that this is but the field of the 
contest; that around this scene are mustered 
" millions of spiritual beings " from Heaven's high 
battlements — the marshalling of the "radiant files 
5 
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of those celestial warriors " — the great arch enemy, 
himself a host ; the impending crisis, enlisting the 
deepest sympathies of heaven and rousing all the 
energies of hell — from this paradise, thus furnished 
and environed, from these scenes of innocence and 
peace, with what unearthly eloquence do those 
morning and evening orisons arise, and swell into a 
" sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs and harping sym- 
phonies." It is a scene and a worship to be felt, not 
to be described. And that it may be felt, the pupil 
should be introduced to it in all its original glory. 
To remove these passages from the scenes which thus 
seem to inspire them, is not unlike the expulsion of 
their great authors, from the same paradise ; it is an 
"ignominy and shame" which do violence to good 
taste, and most effectually subvert the end which 
such selections are intended to promote. 

These instances which I have mentioned, may be 
regarded as representatives of the entire class of 
eclectic reading-books. But very few of the selec- 
tions which compose them are complete in them- 
selves, and even these, disconnected with the circum- 
stances of their authors' lives, and with their own 
particular literary history, can do but little, at best, 
towards exciting the pupil's powers, or furnishing a 
worthy field for the acquisition of that peculiar kind 
of discipline which it is the province of reading, 
rightly conducted, to impart. Let it not be said 
that the young mind cannot grasp the whole of the 
gorgeous imagery, nor comprehend the plan, of a 
great poem. It may not at first sight. But it will 
rise to it far sooner than we should at first suppose. 
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It is the grand defect of our present method of 
teaching our language, that we do not put the 
minds of our pupils in contact with these great 
creations of genius at all. Some of the highest 
faculties of the mind are thus allowed to slumber 
until the period of pupilage is past, or are only 
called into exercise by incidental circumstances, to 
become the sport of imhallowed influences and ir- 
regular impulses. We hear much of teaching 
scholars to think, and* there are . certain forms of 
thought, not calculated to stir the deeper springs of 
the mind, which are so much insisted on as really to 
distort, instead of strengthening, the entire mental 
frame-work. There are certain processes of reason- 
ing, quite necessary, it is true, in the work of educa- 
tion, and yet so exclusively employed as a means of 
mental discipline, as greatiy to restrict the range, and 
enfeeble the strength, of thought. We teach our 
scholars to think, but do we teach them to feel, to 
appreciate, and to enjoy ? Do we strive to put their 
varied powers in harmonious and delightful sympa- 
thy with this fair creation ? We have all heard of 
the sublime reflections of a certain tailor who visit- 
ed our great American cataract, and though we may 
laugh at his simplicity, we cannot deny that he was 
an excellent thinker, as thinking is too often under- 
stood in the work of education. His reflection was 
certainly an original one, and it may fairly be ques- 
tioned whether it ever occurred to any one before 
under the same circumstances. It was a reflection 
which could only have arisen in a mind that had 
been accustomed to a most rigorous process of 
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thought. And is not the " sponging of a doth " as 
worthy a conception as would have arisen in the 
mind of many a youth who has never been taught 
to think beyond the fcnrmulee of Mathematics, or 
the technicalities of Grammar and Geography, and 
yet has the reputation of having received a thor- 
oughly practical education ? Why is it thut some 
of the brightest names in English history have been 
either the outcasts or the drones of the Grammar 
Schools, and that, too, in cases where the moral 
character has been irreproachable? Are we to 
conclude that the first class of minds cannot con- 
form to the culture and discipline of the schools, or 
are we to infer rather that the culture and discipline 
of the schools should be more nearly conformed to 
the wants of the human mind? Why should not 
the early educational wants of such minds as those 
of Groldsmith and Cowper be satisfied by a course 
of training which is properly conformed to the nat- 
ural development of any intelligent, though less 
gifted, mind ? Such a oiie might, indeed, advance 
more rapidly, and its career might be marked by a 
greater degree of brilliancy, but should not the great 
features of its early culture be essentially the same ? 
Must we conclude that our Shakspeares and Mil- 
tons who have so successfully addressed themselves 
to the human heart, and gained such absolute do- 
minion over it ; who have, in fact, reached the great 
end proposed in education, -h- must we conclude that 
they, in leaving the beaten track of the schools, have 
forsaken the order of Nature, or that the schools 
themselves are not in harmony with Nature ? We 
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know the plea which is so frequently urged in be- 
half of what is tenned genius — 

" Great wits may sometimes gloriously oflfend. 
And rise to &iilt8 true eritics dare not mend ; 
From Yulgar bounds with braye disorder part. 
And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art." 

This degree of license, which Pope has very proper- 
ly allowed in respect to the rules of criticism, is, by 
a very rash generalization, extended to the intellec- 
tual and moral laws which govern our race. The 
laws of criticism and the laws of education, so far 
as they have been enacted by human wisdom, may 
oftentimes be more honored in the breach than in 
the observance. Not so the laws of mind. To 
these our educational systems should conform, and, 
when brought into complete harmony with them, 
wiU attain their full perfection. And, may I not 
say, that, when that perfection is reached, it will be 
foimd to adapt itself to the wants of every order of 
talent? As the laws of health and physical devel- 
opment are the same for the race, why should not 
also the laws of mental and moral health be like- 
wise the same ? 

Any one, I think, who has read the life of Byron 
attentively, must have felt the inquiry arise whether 
that mind was not thrown from its sphere in a great 
measure by a faulty and even vicious education. 
This it is true was, but in part, the fault of his 
schooL But he was never, in sympathy with his 
school studies, though ardently attached to his 
teachers. And where, in literary biography, can we 
find one, who, while neglecting his required studies, 
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was yet making so rapid advancement in a collat- 
eral course of reading and study ? The amount of 
reading which he had accomplished at the age of 
fifteen, was far greater than is ordinarily performed 
in a life-time. Who can say that those authors 
which he studied so diligently, to the neglect of his 
required studies, might not have been so mingled 
with those studies as to render his whole course 
of study at once useful and agreeable? The air 
we breathe is composed of two elements, either 
of which, acting by itself, is destructive of life; 
and that course of study best suited to the wants 
of the human mind might, and undoubtedly would, 
combine elements which, taken separately, would 
only nauseate and destroy. 

Does not the present neglect of English classical 
authors amount, in reality, to a neglect of all classi- 
cal study ? And that, too, in schools in which the 
main object proposed is the study of the Classics ? 
I would put the question to any intelligent teach- 
er of Latin and Greek, How much of the classical 
spirit can a scholar imbibe from the Greek and 
Latin Classics during the first years of his classical 
course? Can the classic spirit be imparted before 
the language is acquired in which that spirit is 
breathed? Do the mere words of the classic 
tongues, without any knowledge of the ideas which 
they convey, serve as a medium by which a kind of 
classical inspiration is breathed into the human 
mind ? Am I not justified in saying, that at the 
point of advancement at which our scholars enter 
college, (I fear that in the majority of cases I should 
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come much nearer the truth were I to specify the 
period at which they are graduated,) it is impossible 
that they should have acquired that command of 
the Latin and Greek languages which will enable 
them to read Virgil as it was read and understood 
in Virgil's time, or to read and understand Homer 
as it was understood by those who listened to the 
Rhapsodists ? The advantage which they hope to 
derive is, in a great measure, in prospect; and, so far 
as the really classical spirit is concerned, it is com- 
pletely so. But why should this period of the 
scholar's life be wholly excluded from the influences 
of the Classics in his mother tongue ? While he 
is taught to toil arduously, and wait patiently, until 
he shall have purified his mental vision to gaze 
upon the splendors which are in store for him, why 
should he be denied the pleasure and the profit of 
listening to the same spirit in his own language ? 
"While he is cultivating one class of his faculties by 
studying technical grammar, — while he is prepar- 
ing the instruments by which he is to acquire the 
treasures of the Greek and Roman Classics, why 
should he not cultivate another class of faculties, — 
why should he not acquire aesthetic power in read- 
ing the authors of his own vernacular? Can a 
doubt exist in any reflecting mind that the study of 
the ancient classics would thereby be very much 
advanced ? Are we not frequently guilty of requir- 
ing of our scholars impossibilities in requiring them 
to translate Cicero, Horace, Virgil, Homer, Thucy- 
dides and Xenophon, when, in fact, they have no 
English at their command into which these authors 
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can be properly translated ? The language of these 
authors is not the language of undisciplined and 
unreflecting chilcmood, and it cannot be worthily 
translated but by one who has been conversant, to 
some extent at least, with the English language in 
its classic forms. 

Dr. Arnold says that " every lesson in Latin or 
Greek may and ought to be made a lesson in En- 
glish composition; that in translating the prose 
writers of Greece and Rome, Herodotus should be 
rendered in the style and language of the Chroniclers, 
Thucydides in that of Bacon and Hooker, while 
Demosthenes, Cicero, Caesar, and Tacitus, require 
a style completely modern, the perfection of the 
English language such as we now speak and write, 
varied only to suit the individual diflferences of the 
different writers, but in its range of words and in 
its idioms substantially the same." What better 
preparation for the translation of Virgil's " Pollio " 
could there be than a careful study of Pope's Mes- 
siah ? Not because a few of the lines of the latter 
might be considered as a free translation of the 
former, but because the spirit of both is the same 
except so far as the light of revelation has placed 
the author of the Messiah in a far clearer light than 
that which shone upon the author of the "PoUio." 
How much would the interest of a scholar be in- 
creased, in reading an oration of Cicero or of De- 
mosthenes, were he to read properly, in connection 
with it, a speech of Burke, of Erskine, or of Web- 
ster. By properly adapting the selections to each 
other, how much greater benefit would be derived 
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from this connected study of two great authors, in 
whose course of argument and forms of expression 
would be found numerous analogies, frequent re- 
semblances and abundant light derived alike from 
coincidence and from contrast. Is Cicero as the 
accuser of Verres more worthy of our attention than 
Burke and his compeers as the prosecutors of Hast- 
ings ? But without making a comparison as to the 
relative claims of the ancient Sicilians and the mod- 
ern Hindoos upon our sympathies, shall we not 
unite in saying that both demand our notice, if not 
for the place which they hold in history and in the 
scale of civilization, at least for the blaze of glory 
which has been thrown around them in the elo- 
quence of their great defenders ? Few, I apprehend, 
can be found to doubt the theoretic truth of the 
statements which I have made, but how few are 
ready to realize them in their professional practice. 
We have yet to see in this country, and, indeed, in 
any country, the full effects of a truly liberal course 
of classical study, — a course which shall be severe, 
as calling into exercise the highest faculties of the 
mind, and liberal, as securing the influence of our 
own classic writers, and both elevating and grand, 
as evolving from both ancient and modern classics,' 
by a mutual and reciprocal influence, a higher schol- 
arship than the world has yet seen. 

I cannot forbear from remarking here how great 
would be the reflex influence of such a course of 
classical instruction as I have endeavored to describe 
upon the teacher's own mind. The charge is some- 
times made against our profession that it does not 

6 
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admit of that enlargement and strength of mind, 
that it does not bring us into that severe conflict 
with other minds, which is essential to a vigorous 
and decided character. The range of thought must, 
it is maintained, be confined, in consequence of 
being exercised, in constantly repeated cycles, upon 
subjects mostly elementary and ill-calculated to 
stimulate the powers of thought or to furnish the 
highest motives to action. There can be no ground 
for a charge like this in a course of instruction 
which should comprise the careful study of our 
best classical authors. There is no great question 
which has engaged the attention of mankind in 
modem times on which the Anglo Saxon mind has 
not acted with that energy and thoroughness which 
are peculiar to its nature, and which has not left its 
impress on our literature. From the time of John 
WicklifF to the present day, our stern old Saxon 
has been the mother-tongue of poetry, philosophy, 
eloquence, piety, and freedom. To live in constant 
communion with these leading minds, to be habit- 
ually conversant with the loftiest forms of thought 
and the most classic forms of expression, would, in 
a course of instruction like that which I have en- 
deavored to describe, become not only a priv- 
ilege, but, in a great measure, a necessity. Not 
that it would be possible to impart a knowledge of 
but a few of these authors, but the teaching of a 
few leads, by a natural and almost necessary con- 
nection, to an acquaintance with all. It is painful 
to observe how few of those who teach the techni- 
cal grammar of our language can verify its princi- 
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pies by appealing to classical usage, — who have, in 
faclvany other idea of grammar than what is con- 
veyed in our most elementary text-books. The or- 
dinary definition of grammar, that it is the art of 
speaking and writing correctly, is entirely false. It 
does not, as generally taught, teach either to speak 
or write correctly. A more accurate definition 
would be, that it is the art of picking sentences to 
pieces, and pointing out certain relations thiat exist 
between the " Parts of Speech " as they are called. 
But the synthetic art, the creative art, which once 
belonged to grammar, the teaching of writing and 
speaking as was known in the times of Arist6tle 
and Quintilian, and which is still recognized in the 
ordinary definition, is now nearly or quite obsloete. 
In ancient times, the grammarian took into his hands 
the boy who was destined to be an orator, as the 
artist took the marble to which he was to impart a 
breathless life 'and a speechless eloquence. The 
grammarian was an artist, but an artist of higher 
rank than the painter or sculptor, inasmuch as the 
living spirit is superior to the lifeless matter, — inas- 
much as the Demosthenes of Iseeus is superior to 
the Parthenon of Phidias. Let this creative ele- 
ment, which once belonged to the profession, be 
restored to it, — let the mind of the teacher be thor- 
oughly burnished and fired by constant intercourse 
with the great teachers of the race, the great masters 
in his own profession, and he will occupy no inferior 
rank, nor exercise a professional power inferior to 
that which is felt at the bar, in the pulpit, or in the 
senate. 
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But there are, or ought to be, other and higher 
ends proposed in education than the practical and 
the disciplinary. Education will ever fail of its 
highest end, unless, along with intellectual culture 
and practical skill, it shall also excite the moral 
powers to their highest and healthiest activity. The 
intellect may be never so well trained, and yet leave 
its possessor powerless as respects the accomplish- 
ment of any great results. " A strenuous will," to 
use the language of John Foster, " must accompany 
the conclusions of thought, and constantly incite 
the utmost efforts to give them a practical result. 
The intellect must be invested*, if I may so describe 
it, with a glowing atmosphere of passion, under the 
influence of which the cold dictates of reason will 
take fire and spring into active powers." Thus to 
enkindle and arouse the moral energies is the highest 
office of education. In speaking, however, of the 
moral effect to be produced by the course of study 
which I am advocating, I do not refer simply to the 
6bservance of coirect rules of moral conduct. This, 
it is true, must follow, as the greater includes the 
less, but the moral influence of which I would 
especially speak, and which it is the peculiar office 
of the classics to impart, is that which raises man 
to the highest action of which his nature is capable. 
It is that moral influence which is essential to the 
very existence of a classic, and without which it 
would cease to command the admiration of man- 
kind. It is that quality which, existing in the hero 
of Homer, gave direction to the moral energies of 
Alexander the Great, and made him, in turn, the ex- 
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emplar of Charles XII. of Sweden ; it is that qual- 
ity which, existing in the hero of Milton, whose 

" form had yet not lost 
AH her original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than arch-angel rain'd, and the excess 
Of glory obscured ** — 

has enlisted too deeply, perhaps, the sympathies of 
mankind. And it is qualities of this nature which 
we need to implant in the minds of American youth. 
These qualities will raise them above the control of 
sordid and debasing passion, so far as education 
can do it, and give them up to the entire control of 
their higher powers ; will teach them to go forth 

** In sight of mortal and immortal powers. 
As on a boundless theatre, to run 
The great career of justice ; to exalt 
Their generous aims to all diyiner deeds. 
To chase each partial purpose from their breasts. 
And through the mists of passion and of sense. 
And through the tossing tide of chance and pain 
To hold their course unfaltering, -while the voice 
Of truth and virtue up the steep ascent 
Of Nature calls them to their high reward. 
The applauding smile of Heaven." 

I have already spoken of Dr. Arnold as the beau 
ideal of the classical teacher. It will readily occur 
to you that his own character was formed upon the 
highest classical models, and that it was this same 
character which he reproduced in his pupils. It is 
tliis which has made his life an epic, and his biog- 
raphy a classic, throughout the civilized world. 
Contrast for one moment, in this connection, the 
characters and scholarship of Samuel Parr and 
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Thomas Arnold. In what is usually called classi- 
cal knowledge, both in extent and profundity, Parr 
must be regarded as greatly the superior of Arnold. 
We have no anecdotes of Arnold illustrating that 
astonishing erudition which was the chief charac- 
teristic and the glory of Parr. The master of Stan- 
more spent more hours, and read more of both 
Greek and Latin with his boys, than the master of 
Rugby, and that reading was most amply illustrated 
by all the learning of ancient and modern times. 
But who does not feel that there existed at Rugby 
an influence that was never known at Stanmore or 
at Harrow ? And who does not feel that this differ- 
ence is due to the high moral tone which character- 
ized the teaching of Arnold, and which led hirri to 
view all the events and characters in history or in 
poetry as only so far valuable as they served to " il- 
lustrate moral truth, and incite us to higher moral 
effort." 

Of a kindred spirit to Thomas Arnold was John 
Milton, the greatest classical scholar of his own and, 
perhaps, superior to those of any other age. He may 
properly claim some notice from us, as his name illus- 
trates the history of our own profession, — a circum- 
stance which has furnished Dr. Johnson with an 
opportunity to indulge in one of his "growling 
sarcasms." " Let not our veneration for Milton," says 
he, " forbid us to look with some degree of merri- 
ment on great promises and small performance, — on 
the man who hastens home because his countrymen 
are contending for their liberty, and when he reaches 
the scene of action vapors away bis patriotism in a 
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private boarding-school." But Dr. Johnson, great 
as he is in the realm of morals, should be silent 
respecting such a man as John Milton. The range 
of the teacher and poet was far above and beyond 
that of the moralist and critic. In the good old 
angelology, the Seraphim that love siirround the 
throne in a nearer circle than the Cherubim that 
know. K Johnson possessed the cherub's knowl- 
edge, he certainly lacked the seraph's fire. And it 
was this that lighted up the faculties of Milton to 
that all-consuming fervor which makes the sublime 
language of Gray far less a poetical exaggeration 
than a glorious reality. 

'* He passed the flaming bounds of place and time. 
The living throne, the sapphire blaze, 
Where angels tremble while they gaze. 
He saw ; but, blasted with excess of light, 
Closed his eyes in endless night.*' 

Milton commenced his career as a teacher. The 
patriotism of which Dr. Johnson speaks, as being 
vaporated away in a private boarding-school, was 
really directed to higher ends than if it had been 
displayed upon the tented field. Milton felt that 
there was need of men, and it was this need that 
he proposed to supply. Like Cromwell, he felt that 
the times had need of men who should have the 
fear of God before them, and, having this fear, should 
know no fear beside. And it is any thing but a 
matter of " merriment " to see a truly heroic soul 
spurning all that talent and genius might have com- 
manded, and devoting himself to rearing a nobler 
type of humanity than was common in an age which 
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still endured the tyranny of the Stuarts. We are 
left in no doubt respecting the character of Milton's 
^ teaching. His system of education was pervaded 
and surcharged with a moral vis viva, — this was the 
controlling principle, the central force, around which 
all subordinate principles and agencies revolved in 
harmonious and delightful proportion. I know it 
has been termed impractical, and so have most 
things that have ever been of any service to man- 
kind. Milton himself foresaw that it would be so 
esteemed. " It is not," he remarks in the conclud- 
ing sentence of the " Tractate on Education," " it 
is not a bow for every man to shoot in that counts 
himself a teacher ; but will require sinews almost 
equal to those which Homer gave Ulysses ; yet I 
am withal persuaded that it may prove much more 
easy in the assay, than it now seems at distance, and 
much more illustrious ; howbeit not more difficult 
than I imagine, and that imagination presents me 
with nothing but very happy, and very possible ac- 
cording to best wishes; if God have so decreed, 
and this age have spirit and capacity enough to ap- 
prehend." I have said that the life of Arnold was 
an epic. The same is true of Milton. There are 
no two characters in English history between which 
it would be easier to run a parallel. Who that has 
read the " Paradise Lost " attentively, has not felt 
how forcibly some of his best passages apply to the 
circumstances of his own life — how some of his 
angels, in their highest services, were but acting the 
parts among " principalities and powers in heavenly 
places, " which Milton himself had acted in fighting 
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for the rights and liberties of Englishmen. Sir 
Egerton Brydges seems to think that he has discov- 
ered a remarkable coincidence in the fact that, when 
Milton entered the lists of controversy, at that mo- 
ment the Muses forsook him. Nor did they, says 
he, return for twenty years. This is, certainly, pro- 
found philosophy ! It seems to be, in some sense, 
a law of our intellectual and moral natures, that a 
man must live an epic before he can write one. Bun- 
yan did not write his " Pilgrim's Progress " until he 
had first acted it, as Carlyle says, upon the face of 
the earth with a brown matchlock on his shoulder. 
And Milton wrote not his " Paradise Lost " until he 
had wrought out in his own life all the high moral 
elements which enter into its structure. And Sir 
Egerton Brydges would have philosophized more 
correctly, had he regarded this production of Milton's 
mature age as the crown of glory bestowed upon a 
head which had become )ioary in the great warfare . 
for truth, if like his own Abdiel, he had regarded 
him as led to the sacred hill and presented before 
the seat supreme 

" from "whence a Toice 
From midst a golden cloud, thus mild was heard. 
Senrant of God, well done j -well hast thou fought 
The better fight, who single hast maintained 
Against revolted multitudes, the' cause 
Of truth, in word mightier than they in arms ; 
And, for the testimony of truth, hast borne 
Universal reproach, far worse to bear 
Than violence ; for this v^as all thy care, 
To stand approved in sight of God, though worlds 
Judged thee perverse/' 
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The "Paradise Lost" is the halo of heavenly 
glo>y surroiiiiding the head of the great champion 
of Puritanism, — a celestial radiance beaming upon 
an expiring generation which had been more pro- 
lific in great mindedness than any other period of 
English history. 

I have dwelt upon the characters and writings of 
two teachers, and two classical authors, too long, 
perhaps, certainly too imperfectly, that I may place 
in a strong light the elements of character which I 
esteem it to be the peculiar office of the higher clas- 
sical instruction to impart. In the moral, as in the 
physical world, like begets its like. If we desire 
our scholars to attain to high degrees of moral ex- 
cellence, to possess those strong moral elements 
which will lead them to look with loathing scorn 
upon every form of unhallowed indulgence, and to 
aspire with heroic ardor to the very heights of vir- 
tue, what more effectual instrumentality can we 
adopt, than to place before their minds the charac- 
ters of such men as Arnold and Milton, as they 
appear in their heroic actions and in the attractive 
colors in which they have, in their works, displayed 
every sentiment of virtue ? How can a mind which 
has been in contact with such characters otherwise 
than be transformed into the same image "from 
glory to glory ? " This, certainly, is the law of our 
moral being. If it fail, we must look for the cause 
to extraneous influences or imperfect appliances. 
And here let me insist, for a moment, upon a high 
degree of thoroughness in this study of our vernac- 
* ular classics. Let the pupil be put in the closest 
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possible contact with the mind of his author. If 
he fails, as he very likely may at first, to catch the 
inspiration, bring him again and again to the work. 
Place it before him with all the interest and anima- 
tion that elocution and anecdote and variety of 
illustration can impart. There are few brilliant 
passages in our literature whose history is not pos- 
sessed of a high degree of interest. And there is 
no great speech, or history, or poem, that does not 
derive greatly increased interest from all the circum- 
stances attending its composition. You will at 
once think of the occasion which suggested to the 
mind of Gibbon the composition of his immortal 
work, and of the circumstances under which it was 
completed, — of the " Task " of Cowper, the " Trav- 
eller" of Goldsmith, and others too numerous to 
mention. Nor should we be content without fixing 
in the memory those passages which are best calcu- 
lated to improve the mind and the heart. Wytten- 
bach, one of the most celebrated classical scholars 
of Holland, has given us a very pleasing account of 
the effect produced upon his own mind by a con- 
tinued re-perusal of an author that at first seemed 
even forbidding. He says, " I took up Demosthenes. 
I had a copy without a Latin translation, but with 
the Greek notes of Jerome Wolf. Darkness itself! 
But I had learned not to be frightened in setting 
out. I went on. I found greater difficulties than 
I had ever had before, both in the words and in the 
length of the sentences. At last, with much ado, I 
reached the end of the first Olythiac. I then read 
it a second and a third time. Every thing now 
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appeared plain and clear. Still I did not yet per- 
ceive the fire of eloquence for which he is distin- 
guished. I hesitated whether to proceed to the 
second oration, or again read the first. I resolved 
to do the latter. How salutary are the effects of 
such a review ! As I read, an altogether new and 
unknown feeling took possession of me. In perus- 
ing other authors, my pleasure had arisen from a 
perception of the thoughts and words, or from a 
consciousness of my own progress. Now an ex- 
traordinary feeling pervaded my mind and increased 
with every fresh perusal. I saw the orator on fire, 
in anguish, impetously borne forward. I was in- 
flamed also, and carried on upon the same tide. I 
was conscious of a new elevation of soul, and was 
no longer the same individual. I seemed myself to 
be Demosthenes standing on the bema pouring forth 
this oration, and urging the Athenians to emulate 
the bravery and glory of their ancestors. Neither 
did I read silently, as I had begun, but with a loud 
voice, to which I was secretly impelled by the force 
and fervor of the sentiments, as well as by the 
power of oratorical rhythm. In this manner I read, 
in the cJourse of three months, most of the orations 
of Demosthenes. My ability to understand an 
author being thus increased, I took more delight in 
Homer, whom I soon finished. Afterwards I studied 
other great authors with far more profit." 

Why should not every American school-boy be 
permitted to drink in the same high enthusiasm 
from some speech of Burke, of Everett, or of Web- 
ster ? Webster himself committed to memory the 
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entire speech of Fisher Ames upon the British 
treaty. 

How might all the milder virtues which adorn 
humanity be inculcated by the study of Cowper 
and Goldsmith and Thomson. And even in our 
primary schools how proper that Watts's " Divine 
and Moral Songs," the " Hymns for Infant minds," 
of Jane Taylor, and Mrs. Barbauld's Hymns, both 
in prose and verse, should find a place in the minds 
and memories of the scholars. They would pre- 
serve their " following years, and make their virtue 
strong." 

I have already alluded to the prominence given 
by the Greeks to the study of poetry. It is remark- 
able, that with their example before us, we are so 
slow to make a wise improvement of it; that 
while we eulogize with enthusiasm the results of 
their education, we do not more readily appropriate 
to ourselves the great elements of its power. The 
Greek child, at the tender age of seven years, was 
brought to those great teachers of the Hellenic race, 
the poets ; and these he learned, not merely in the 
artificial formulae of syntax and prosody, but in the 
melting strains of music. The discipline which 
was thence derived, was not that of the intellect sim- 
ply, nor even mainly, but it was a discipline of the 
feelings, of the imagination and the taste. The 
Greek youth was not driven the senseless rou^d of 
the trivium and quadrivium, but taught to listen to 
his Homer and his Orpheus as the interpreters of 
his own spiritual emotions. " With these voices," 
says Frederick Jacobs, " the soul of the boy was 
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made familiar as soon as his powers began to 
awaken ; and as Homer's poems were the rich 
source of all art in Greece, so were they also a 
school of morality, in which the old as w^ell as the 
young were taught This school of heroic poetry 
which likewise possessed the advantage of an olden 
and, as it were, consecrated language, seemed to 
people the young man's soul with friendly gods and 
guardian spirits ; and, as Athena stands at the side 
of the son of Tydeus in the battle's din, and with 
nimble hand turns off the hostile shaft, so the im- 
perishable glory of those high forms attended the 
Grecian youth, in order to shield or rescue his better 
nature amidst the turmoil of life. Thus, therefore, 
the gods, whose friendly presence, according to the 
ancient faith, had adorned the life of the heroes, had 
not vanished even from the later race. And as 
their image had stood before the soul of the poets, 
so through the mediation of these their favorites, 
did they appear to others also, and spoke to them 
through the mouths of the poets, who were looked 
upon as the wisest and best, as the favored darlings 
of the immortals, and sometimes as their interpre- 
ters among men." 

" The voice of national poetry, which, like a mild 
and heavenly teacher, opened the minds of the 
Grecian youth to all that is fairest and highest in 
man's nature, was not dumb when he reached his 
maturity. Nor did she appear to him chained to 
the dead letters of writings as an occasional pastime 
for vacant hours^ but in the fairest moments of life 
came she to him with all her festal bravery on^ inspired 
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and inspiring. As she, though born in the dwelling 
place of the gods, had descended to the life of men 
to gladden them with the most exalted pleasures, 
so among them also she loved best to appear at the 
games and festivals of the gods, and lured the gaze 
of mortals upward to a higher world." 

Who c^n deny that this is a correct view of 
^ Greek poetry, and of its influence in Greek educa- 
tion. And yet what are the elements of power in 
the poetry of Greece compared with those which 
appear in our own Christianized Anglo Saxon. 
What is the Mythology of Homer, or the Theogony 
of Hesiod compared with the oracles of the living 
God? Or what is the juvenile poetry of Greece 
compared with that of our own English ? A single 
shilling will enable the teacher to avail himself of 
sweeter and loftier strains of truly heaven-born 
juvenile poesy than were ever known to the ancient 
heathen world. He may, ii he will, approach his 
youthful charge with strains that would have 
charmed and silenced even Homer himself. How 
many a child has been restive under the discipline 
of our schools, and turned aside to forbidden paths, 
that might have listened with delight to the voice 
of heavenly wisdom, as uttered by our best Chris- 
tian poets. How much better and wiser would 
mankind have been, had they bestowed a goodly 
portion of the time, money, and talent which have 
been .worse than wasted upon the controversies of 
dogmatic theology, upon the good work of impress- 
ing the language and the spirit of a really Christian 
poetry upon the minds of the young. I should not 
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readily yield to any one in my admiration of the 
" Assembly's Catechism," as a manual of early 
Christian instruction, but were I reduced to the sad 
alternative of choosing between this great New 
England Classic and the " Divine and Moral Songs " 
of Dr. Watts, I should choose the poetry, and give 
up the theology. Were the great Teacher of man- 
kind to appear again among men to correct the 
abuses that have grown up among his disciples, I 
can easily imagine that he would soon be seen, now 
as he was eighteen hundred years ago, where per-^ 
haps he would least be expected, visiting our Sab- 
bath Schools as he once visited the temple, and re- 
moving from them the various " Guides," " Ques- 
tion Books," " Manuals," " Abridgements," &c., 
which an injudicious but well disposed zeal has 
introduced there, and saying with an authority 
which none could resist, " Take these things hence, 
— suffer little children and forbid them not to come 
unto me." It is true that the instructions of our 
Saviour were not given in (he form of poetry, but they 
nevertheless often breathe a large portion of its spirit. 
I should leave this part of my subject quite im- 
perfect, if I were to close without recognizing the 
claims of the Bible as a controlling instrumentality 
in intellectual and moral culture. Of its philoso- 
phy, its poetry, its history, I need not further speak. 
As a classic, however, I may say that it takes hold 
of the human soul with greater power; that it 
touches human sympathies at a greater number of 
points; that it penetrates more deeply into the affec- 
tions, and more completely invests our whole spirit- 
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ual being, than all human compositions. And, more 
than this, it claims supreme control over the con- 
science. Produced upon the borders of the two 
principal types of civilization, it presents all the 
gorgeous exuberance of eastern imagination to- 
gether with the severer habits of thought which 
mark the European mind. In the Jew and the 
Greek, in the Roman and the Briton, it has proved 
an instrument no less of temporal than of eternal 
salvation. As it would be impossible for us to 
estimate the advantages which we have derived 
from it, so, also, we cannot overrate our obligations 
to preserve and transmit it in its simplicity and 
purity, as the guardian and glory of oilr schools. I 
am quite conscious of the objection which meets 
us on the very threshold of this subject, — that its 
free use is not compatible with the religious free- 
dom which is the glory of our land. The demand 
has already been made in some quarters, that it be 
dismissed from a place in our schools. In some - 
places it retains but a nominal position, and is looked 
upon rather as a relic of the past than as giving life 
to the present and hope to the future. Far be it 
from me to utter a word in behalf of sectarianism 
in our schools. There is no duty which the Amer- 
ican teacher is more sacredly bound to observe than 
the duty of solemnly respecting the religious belief 
of his pupils. Of the trinity or unity of the God- 
head we may not speak, but we may speak of 
" Jesus of Nazareth, as a man approved of God by 
miracles and wonders and signs which God did by 
him." Of the " doctrine of baptisms and laying 
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on of hand:} ; " of " general or particular election ; " of 
the nature of the atonement, and of the numeious 
other tenets which mark the various sects of Chris- 
tendom, we. need not speak; nor need we insist 
ojfensively upon the peculiarities of Protestantism. 
We may, and we must, observe a respectful silence 
on all these matters within the precincts of our 
Hchool-rooms. But when you have taken away 
from the teacher the right to make the Bible the 
means of promoting his own sectarian views, how 
ample and how luxuriant is the field which is still 
open for moral and even for Christian culture. 
How prone we are to magnify the peculiarities of 
our own particular faith, and forget the great prin- 
ciples which are held in common by all believing 
souls. I believe, indeed, that it is all the better for 
the interests of religion itself that it should not be 
formally taught in our public schools. There are 
other agencies which may and which do answer 
this end, and, if we may judge from the testimony 
of those who have had the opportunity of observ- 
ing the operations of those schools in which religious 
doctrines are systematically taught, our own schools 
will not suffer in the comparison, either in a moral 
or a religious point of view. But while we cheer- 
fully concede and earnestiy defend the right of all 
to intellectual and moral education, without expos- 
uire to' any sectarian bias, let us not for one mo- 
ment surrender our right and our privilege to the 
free use of the Bible as the most efficient instru- 
ment of Classical Culture. Let us rather return to 
the practice of our fathers, so fax as it is compatible 
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with the principles which I have just stated. Our 
obligations to this volume are too great to be easily- 
forgotten. The Bible was pre-eminently the classic 
of our early New England history. " In the case 
of our fathers," remarks a philosophic writer, "it 
seems probable that nothing but the strong pillars 
of high Calvinism held them up, or could have held 
them up, until the critical point of their history was 
passed. Nothing could hold them up but a strong 
internal force, such as they had in these doctrines, — 
doctrines that were incorporated in their souls as 
the spinal column in their bodies. Thus, when their 
manners were grown wild, their sentiments course, 
and their ill-trained understandings generally inca- 
pable of nice speculation, still the tough questions 
of their theology kept them always in action ; still 
they could grasp hold of the great iron pillars of 
election, reprobation, and decrees, and their clumsy- 
handed thoughts were able to feel them distinctly. 
Whoever could distinguish a thunderbolt could 
surely think of these, and it mattered not so much 
whether they thought exactly right, as that they 
kept thinking, and, in their thinking, brought down 
God upon their souls. So they took hold of the 
iron pillars that held up the theologic heavens, and 
climbed and heaved in huge surges of might, and 
kept their gross faculties in exercise till the critical 
hour of their trial was passed. The themes which 
they handled kept them constantly biefore God. 
They dwelt in the summits of the Divine Govern- 
ment. They looked upon the throne, they heard 
the thunders roll below, and felt the empyrean shake 
8 
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above at the going forth of God's decrees. Soch a 
religion as they had cotild not be distant, or cold, or 
feeble. It had power to invest the coarse mind with 
a divine presence, and make Jehovah felt as an ele- 
ment of power and experience. Never was there a 
better foundation for a grand and massive character 
in religion. And now God means to finish oat this 
character by oniting in it the softer shades of feel- 
ing, and the broader compass of a more catholic 
and genial spirit'* What was it but the Bible that 
brought our fathers to these shores ? What else was 
it that smote this icy and rock-bound soil of New 
England, and bade the waters of civilization flow 
in fertilizing streams over the broad expanse of this 
vast continent ? The Bible has given to the greater 
portion of the population of this country a unity, a 
force and symmetry of character, as marked as that 
which the poems of Homer gave to the Greeks. In 
fact, what I have already said respecting its in- 
fluence on the Jew, is almost equally true in regard 
to the Puritan and the Huguenot. Diversities of 
race and of national culture, it is true, manifest 
themselves where the same moral temper controls 
and animates the whole character. 

Is it not in the highest degree desirable, and in 
the highest degree practicable, to derive in our 
schools from the use of this blessed volume a far 
higher degree of moral power than we at present 
experience ? Have we not {permitted the Bible to 
retire too far from its appropriate sphere in the 
American school-room ? How can we better pro- 
duce that Titanic strength of character which was 
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SO conspicuous in our early history, and which is 
still demanded by the exigencies of the times, than 
by the use of that heaven-appointed instrument for 
elevating and inspiring the human mind? But I 
am doing wrong to advocate the use of this volume. 
It seems to imply that there is a question here as 
to whether the Bible shall be retained in our schools. 
That question, I hope, will never be seriously raised. 
Should it be, T can almost imagine that we should 
have clearer evidence of the continued existence of 
the great founders of these New England States 
than is found in any of our spiritual manifestations. 
The shores of Narraganset and Massachusetts bays, 
and the valley of the Connecticut, from the moun- 
tains to the sea, would swarm with the returning 
spirits of ancient times. Should a contest of this 
nature arise on the soil of New England, it requires 
no ardent imagination to conceive that the Pilgrim 
train-bands would again be mustered, not now as in 
days of yore, to war against wild beasts and savage 
men, but in reality to fight the battles of the Lord ; 
not clad in the coarse vestments of material armor, 
but with panoply divine, radiant with celestial glory, 
fresh from the fields of their heavenly paradise and 
ready to maintain again on this scene of their 
earthly triumph, the principles by which they have 
gained their immortal renown. I know it is a hack- 
neyed theme. But so are all great themes. They 
are worn and discussed because they involve great 
deeds and great principles. The Bible, as connected 
with early American history, has produced great 
classic elements — elements which have as yet but 
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very partially passed into the form of history, the 
inspiring lyric, and not at all into the form of the 
stately epic. But when these classic histories, 
lyrics, and epics shall appear, they will not record and 
celebrate the events of a fabulous voyage for a 
golden fleece, nor the exploits of " Gorgons, Hydras, 
and ChimsBras dire." No, none of this. There 
will be elements of true grandeur and sublimity 
connected with the lives of those 

*' Who sat with Bibles open around the coanoil board. 
And answered a king's missive with a stem TTius taith the Lord; ** 

of men who performed exploits as romantic almost 
as those of Hercules and Theseus, and yet of men 
who acted from high Christian principles, and with 
reference to high Christian ends. What an heroic 
age are we permitted to look back upon ! How 
distinct are its characters and how lofty its prin- 
ciples! And this is the gift of the Bible. Nay 
more, we sit here this afternoon to deliberate on 
great matters pertaining to mankind, because our 
fathers were men who read and believed the Bible. 
We sit here as teachers, I hope, in some sense in 
obedience to the mandate which was delivered with 
no external pomp or display from Mount Olivet, 
" Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature, teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you." 

But to conclude. I have endeavored to present 
the claims of Classical Studies upon our atten- 
tion as practical, as disciplinary, and as moral, ele- 
vating and ennobling' pursuits. Let me ask of you, 
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gentlemen, an attentive consideration of these claims. 
Let us consider whether the culture involved in 
these studies has not a claim for a larger portion of 
time in our schools than is at present allowed to it. 
As practical educators, we have something more to 
do than to make merchants, mechanics, and engi- 
neers. We have something more to do than to fit 
men to act upon the material world about them — 
to .build railroads and steamships and telegraphs. 
All these are important as affecting man's outward 
condition. But they are not the end He must 
be taught to act upon his fellow-man, — he must 
be united to his race by higher agencies and stronger 
sympathies than steam or electricity can control. 
In the triumphs over the material world, which we 
are permitted to witness, let us not forget that these 
are but the accidents of our being. Let us seek 
for more enduring monuments than can be found 
on the banks of the Nile or of the Euphrates. 

In training the minds of our scholars, while we 
give due attention to what is termed elementary 
drilling and discipline, let us not forget to cultivate 
the more expansive and aspiring faculties of our 
natures. Let us teach our scholars to feel and to 
enjoy the varied beauties of this fair creation — to 
see in it something more than the means of sensual 
gratification. Let us seek to give them that con- 
trol of all their faculties which will make poverty 
wealth, and wealth only, the means of more extended 
usefulness. 

And in moral training, let us remember that our 
work is but partially done when we have laid down 
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the formal precepts of moral conduct. These may 
be quite carefully observed, and yet produce only 
negative results ; and negative results will not meet 
the demands of our times. Let us seek to inspire 
our scholars with those high moral feelings which 
light up the strongest characters of our race. Keep 
^ these great characters constantly before their minds 
as they are drawn by the historian, the orator, and 
the poet. Believe me, it is not in human nature 
wholly to resist this influence. We may labor in 
this way, and throw ourselves back upon the ever- 
lasting laws of God for succor and support. We 
may adopt here the language of a great school 
master as well as poet: 

** against the threats 
Of malice or of sorcery, or that power 
Which erring men call Chance, this I hold firm. 
Virtue may be assailed, but ne^er hart; 
Surprised by unjust force, but not enthralled. 
Yea, eyen that which mischief meant most harm 
Shall, in the happy trial, proTe most glory ; 
But eyil on itself shall back recoil, 
And mix no more with goodness, when at last 
Gathered like scum, and settled to itself. 
It shall be in eternal restless change, 
Self-fed and self-consumed ; if this fail, 
The pillared firmament is rotteness, 
And earth's base built on stubble." 

Such are the conditions of our moral being un- 
der which it is our privilege to live and to labor. 
One great experiment in civilization has been 
tried upon this continent. Its results are dimly, 
and yet most impressively recorded along the banks 
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of our western rivers, and upon the plains of Mex- 
ico and Central America. But what lesson do 
these impressive memorials from the "deep and 
grim repose " of centuries which have not yet been 
numbered, convey to us ? In what respect are we 
the wiser or the happier for all the genius and talent 
which directed the world of life which once throng- 
ed in the valley of the Mississippi. A second ex- 
periment has already commenced. The tide of 
empire, in its westward progress, has flooded both 
the Atlantic and the Pacific shores ; has ascended 
to the very sources of our rivers ; is whitening the 
wide expanse of our inland seas with the sails of an 
active commerce, and is penetrating from either 
slope, the gorges of the Rocky Mountains. What 
shall be the character of this new civilization which 
must mark this continent ? From the mighty ming- 
ling of races and creeds, of nations and tribes, of 
sects and forms, which we now behold upon a scale 
of unparallelled extent and grandeur, what are to be 
the permanent results ? These are questions which 
concern us. It is only simple justice to our profes- 
sion to say, that we shall contribute something more 
than our individual share in forming the character of 
the coming age. ' We shall do something in our pro- 
fessional capacity towards settling the question, 
whether the energies of this great nation, shall be 
expended upon a merely practical materialism, in 
simply ministering to man's physical wants, — or 
whether, along with these great conquests over the 
material world, there shall also appear triumphs in 
the wider realms of imagination and thought of 
9 
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equal magnificence, and which shall outlast oar 
" cloud-capped towers," our " gorgeous palaces," 
our " solemn temples," and even " the great globe 
itself." While we construct our Appian Ways, our 
aqueducts, and our cloacce maximcBj tunnel our 
mountains, and connect distant continents, islands, 
and oceans, by the great highways of steam and 
electricity, shall we not also rear those greater 
monuments which can never know decay ? Shall 
America be civilized upon the Assyrian and Egypt- 
ian, or upon the Jewish and Athenian types ? Over 
the sepulchres of buried nations, whose energies 
w^ere w^asted in rearing piles of shapeless architec- 
ture, and in building other massive works whose 
meaning has not yet been deciphered, which speak 
no language of reason or of feeling, but serve mere- 
ly to excite curiosity and afford material for vague 
speculation, shall the follies, the wipkedness, the 
perversion, and the prostitution of talent, which 
have sealed their doom, be repeated, or shall we, 
true to the spirit, and the genius of a Christian 
literature and a divine philosophy, and obedient to 
the voice of all history, impart to this new phase of 
civilization a more enduring life, a conservative and 
self-sustaining power, " immortal as the intellectual 
principles from which they derive their origin, and 
over which they exercise their control ? " This en- 
during life can be imparted to no material forms. 
It will not be manifested in our railroads, nor in our 
steamships ; not in our commerce nor in our manu- 
factories, nor in any of the means of amassing 
wealth which we are so much inclined to regard 
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as the glory of the age. These, duly controlled and 
rightly directed, it is true, may prove to be the 
handmaids and ministers to this higher life ; but it 
is no less true that they may serve only to enervate 
and destroy it. The verses flung apparently to the 
idle winds by a wandering bard three thousand 
years ago, have come down to us as fresh and as 
life-giving almost, as when they first trembled on 
the breezes of the fair iEgean sea, and woke to life 
the sweet Ionian minstrelsy. The temple of the 
Ephesian Diana, the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, 
and the Colossus of Rhodes, have left a name it is 
true, among the Seven Wonders of the World ; but 
their magnificence has crumbled into dust as in- 
expressive as that from which they sprung. The 
letters of the Phoenician Cadmus, embalmed by the 
lessons of wisdom which they teach, and the senti- 
ments of virtue which they infold, have descended 
to us, a bright transparency, persuading, encourag- 
ing and consoling. But the Phoenician commerce, 
unrivalled in enterprise and skill, has left no memo- 
rial worthy of the energies and talents which it 
engrossed. The poetry of David is as valuable 
to us now, and a thousand fold more extended in 
its sway, than when it was first addressed to the 
Hebrew tribes, — than when 

" It told the triumphs of their King, 
And wafted glory to their God, 
And made their gladdened valleys ring, — 
The cedars bow, the mountains nod.'* 

" The songs which cheered the solitude of the desert 
caves of Engedi, or resounded from the voice of the 
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Hebrew people, as thev wound along the glens, or 
the hill-sides of Judea, have been repeated for ages 
in almost every part of the habitable worid — in 
the remotest inlands of the ocean, among the forests 
of America, or the sands of Africa. How many 
hmnan hearts have they softened, purified, exalted ? 
— of how many wretched beings have they been 
the secret consolation ? — on how many communi- 
ties have they dra^vn down the blessings of Divine 
Providence, by bringing the affections in unison 
with their deep devotional fervor." The lyre of 
David was indeed, " mightier than his throne ;" but 
the temple reared by the w^ealth which he had 
amassed, whose spoils enriched the palaces of 
Asiatic kings is gone, and the chosen tribes that 
filled its ample courts with glad hosannas are wan- 
dering 

" witheringly 

In other lands to die ; 
And where their Others' ashes be. 

Their own may neyer lie ; 
Their temple hath not left a stone, 
And mockery sits on Salem's throne ! *' 

These considerations, gentlemen, are not mere 
sentimentalism. They axe the teachings of all 
history in regard to the really permanent and im- 
perishable elements of a nation's power. And they 
force themselves upon our attention, the more from 
the fact that we are inclined unduly to magnify the 
means of acquiring material wealth which the vari- 
ous departments of applied science are placing at 
our disposal. All honor to the triumphs of true 
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science ! All honor to the men who have revealed 
to us the mysteries, the harmonies, and the sublimi- 
ties of nature, — to the Newtons, and the Cuviers, to 
the Watts, the Fultons, and the Whitneys. But we 
dishonor the philosophy which they have subjected 
to our control, when we view it merely in its mate- 
rial relations. In devolving upon natural agents a 
large part of the toil which, in other ages, has been 
performed by men, they seem to say to us, " Be 
free from these distracting cares, and listen to the 
counsels of heavenly wisdom ; " yea more, they do 
but present to us in a practical form the precept 
of the great Teacher of the race, " Take no thought 
for your life, for what ye shall eat, or for what ye 
shall drink ; but seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto youP Let us not forget that these dis- 
'coveries of science may not only perish, but that 
they may even prove self-destructive. By minister- 
ing unduly to the sensual wants, they may un- 
man the soul and destroy the body. In the Cata- 
combs of Egypt are foui^d the remains of arts 
which have been enumerated among the discoveries 
of modern science. But those arts have perished, 
and have left us only the soulless bodies of genera- 
tions which have not yet quite perfected their union 
with their native dust. From all the old abodes of 
civilization there comes a warning with resistless 
power to the thoughtful mind. It took a distinct 
and articulate form in the mouth of the Jewish 
prophet. " The nation and kingdom that will not 
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serve Thee shall perish ; yea, those nations shall be 
utterly wasted." 

In the eternal principles of beauty, truth, and 
righteousness, alone shadl we find the seeds of per- 
manent and undecaying empire. It is our duty to 
feow these seeds in a fertile soiL We are not only the 
inheritors of all that genius and talent have amassed 
in the various forms of classical literature, but the 
almoners of it to the rising generation. It is ours 
to transmit the garnered wisdom of Philosophy, the 
purest inspirations of Poetry, and the most stirring 
strains of Eloquence, to generations that must fulfil 
a higher destiny than has yet fallen to the lot of 
humanity. Let us take thorough, liberal, and com- 
prehensive views of the field before us and of our 
relations to it. Let us cherish in our own minds 
the purest classical heroism, imbibe the classical 
spirit from whatever source it may speak to us — 
whether in the solemn and authoritative voice of 
the Hebrew seer, in the clear, mellifluous tones of 
the Greek poet, or in the statelier language of the 
Athenian orator; whether in the harmonious num- 
bers of Virgil, or in the teeming and fervid periods 
of Cicero. If it choose to speak English let us not 
esteem the language unworthy the spirit which it 
breathes, but rather love and cherish it the more. 
Permit me to say to you what Prof. Blackie, who 
fills the Greek chair in the University of Edinburgh 
has just said to the Scotch school-masters : 

" Beware of imitating the narrow, meagre, and 
pedantic classical prudery of those who cannot ad- 
mire the ancients without despising the moderns, 
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nor admit Thucydides into their historical curricu- 
lum, without feeling themselves sacredly bound to 
exclude Macaulay. Do you, on the contrary, always 
know and feel that the profoundest study of the 
dead past never can be anything more than, as 
Richter beautifully says, the ' unswathing of a 
bandaged mummy,' except in so far as the student 
brings along with him the heart that beats and the 
eye that speculates from the living fulness of the 
present. Mere learning, as FalstafF says, 'is a 
hoard of gold kept by a devil,' or, we may add, an 
ass. Beware, therefore, above all things, ye who 
teach from ancient books, of this lean worship of 
the dead letter. Whoever is possessed by it is a 
pedant of the worst kind, who cannot present him- 
self in society without bringing classical learning, 
by his mere presence, into contempt ; nor can any 
mistake be more dangerous, in the practical art of 
education, than to imagine that the buoyant soul of 
youth can be effectually laid hold of by a network 
of dry grammatical rules, and a bristling machinery 
of verbal subtleties. Depend upon it. Dr. Arnold 
had some deeper secret. Seek, therefore, for the 
inspiration of your school exercises in the living 
depths of your own soul ; seek for it in the green 
trees and in the golden stars ; seek for it before God 
on your knees, and before men, in whatever work 
your hand shall find to do, vigorously ; but seek it 
not in the grey book merely, or in the pale parch- 
ment. Like is the father of like in this world, not 
among the doves only and the eagles, as Horace 
sings, but everywhere. Mere Paper never yet be- 
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got Muscle. If you wish to be strong men in the 
world, and workers of strong work, remember that." 

Let us then rise to a full apprehension of the 
dignity and grandeur of our calling as American 
teachers. We occupy a more than Archimedean 
position — the true nov ai^ in which we may move 
not only the material but the moral world. 

What might not a hundred Miltons or a hun- 
dred Arnolds do at the present time in directing the 
course of empire on this continent. You will all 
call to mind the somewhat Utopian scheme which 
Arnold in his playful moods was wont to propose 
to himself, of establishing a colony on high Christian 
principles in Australia. That which to him was 
only a vision of the fancy, may be to us directly 
or indirectly a glorious reality. What teacher be- 
fore me, who has taught for ten years, is not acting 
by his influence upon the great elements of empire on 
the Pacific coast, and what teacher here whose name 
will not be mentioned within two years in terms of 
grateful remembrance amid the wilds of Nebraska 
and Kansas. As you send these representatives to 
the western wilds of this western continent, as in 
ancient times Jerusalem and Athens and Antioch 
sent forth their representatives to the western por- 
tions of the eastern continent, give them the same 
great elements of civilization. Give them, indeed, 
Arithmetic and Geography and Grammar in their 
elementary forms, but give them also the great 
elements of thought, as presented in the Bible, 
in Milton, in Shakspeare, in Burke, in Everett, 
and in Webster. " The wilderness and the soli- 
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tary place shall be glad for them^ and the desert 
shall rejoice and blossom as the rose." We 
hear occasionally of the decline of our political 
ascendency. Let us not worry about that. We 
will continue to educate Presidents if we cannot 
choose them. We can maintain our educational 
ascendency, and, while we do that, we need not 
trouble ourselves about politics. What though the 
sceptre of political empire departed from the soil of 
Attica, — what though her rulers were sent from the 
banks of the Tiber, — " genius still held her court on 
the banks of the Ilyssus, and, from the country of 
Homer and Plato and Demosthenes, gave laws to 
the world. And Italy, proud already of her Dante 
and her Petrarch, her Boccaccio, her Medicean pa- 
tronage, and her reviving arts, did not think it 
beneath her to sit at the feet of the poor fugitives 
from the final downfall of Constantinople," who 
carried with them the letter and the spirit of the 
golden age of Athenian greatness. So let it be 
with our own New England. Let the light of 
civil and religious freedom, which first shone forth 
upon this western world from the rock of Plym- 
outh, and Providence Plantations, still stream in its 
richest effulgence, until it shall enlighten the vast 
expanse of this western continent with a higher 
and purer civilization than has yet been known 
to the world. 
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